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HE COURSE of justice for those who represent square dealing and the 

principles of truth and honesty sometimes runs pretty low. Very often 
it is discouraging, especially when you see those who should be supporting 
you, conniving with the other side. Many men are anxious to pursue the 
course of least resistance; many others take the attitude of—What good will 
it do me if I take one or the other side? Their judgment sometimes leads 
them to set aside the question of principle and to betray their better inner 
thoughts, stifle their conscience and line up with the forces representing 
destruction and wrong doing. They believe that to be victory, and while 
they may bask in the sunshine of this supposed victory, in their hearts, they 
know they are cowards. One cannot stifle his own conscience, so fight for 
what is right. Stick to your principles. Better to lose in the cause of 
justice than to win or be lined-up with those whom you know in your heart 


are wrong. 
TTT 


HE INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEES have just audited the books of our 

organization and made their report. We have made a substantial gain 
during the past six months. The report of their findings, which has been 
presented to the General President, and which undoubtedly has been mailed 
out to your local by this time, is indeed encouraging. 


TTF 


HE INTERNATIONAL UNION is growing stronger and better from 

day to day and from month to month not only in.membership and in 
money but in the minds and in the thoughts and in the opinions of the em- 
ployers with whom we do business. This expression of belief in us, which we 
receive from many parts of the country and from different classes of our 
employers, is indeed the real victory. The business agent of a local union 
who has not the confidence and respect of the employers, as well as that of 
his membership, is working at a disadvantage. Make no mistake in this, 
that the business agent who uses his brains and has the confidence of both 
sides can be helpful to his union and to the industry by keeping peace in the 
family while promoting the best interest of all parties concerned. 


TTT 


HE BUSINESS AGENT who is continually creating trouble but unable 

to settle it, is not much good to the union. I make this statement under- 
standing fully that it is sometimes impossible to avoid trouble with some 
employers. The representative of a local union who cannot correctly read 
character lacks one of the necessary qualifications to properly fulfill the re- 
quirements of his position. An agent should be able to read thoroughly 
almost any man, whether employer or member, from the statements he 
makes. The representative of the union should be able to tell whether the 
member is telling the truth or not and if he finds him untruthful he should 
have the courage to tell said member what he thinks of his misstatements. 
Most of our representatives are gifted with these qualities. A few there are, 
however, who are continually playing to the gallery and destroying the 
effectiveness of the union because of their lack of courage to speak up and 
tell the truth to their members, when necessary, and because they lack the 
diplomacy and tact to tell the employers in the proper kind of language 
what they should be told, remembering always, that the business agent 
is the spokesman and representative of the union. The day is past in 
the Labor Movement when anything but square dealing can bring success 
to the local representative, or to the organization as a whole. 
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General 


Washington.—In a statement en- 
titled “Whither Are We Drifting?” 
Senator Nye of North Dakota refutes 
the claim that we are in an era of 
nation-wide prosperity. 

He states that 64 per cent of those 
employed in mining and manufactur- 
ing have annual incomes of less than 
$750 and almost one-third have in- 
comes of less than $500. Thirty per 
cent of the families keep boarders 
and lodgers and in one of our large 
cities one person out of every twelve 
is buried in a pauper’s grave or turned 
over to medical fraternities for dis- 
section. 

“The most ominous fact in agricul- 
ture is the rapid growth of tenant 
farming,” said Senator Nye. “In 
1880 about 25 per cent of our farms 
were operated under the tenant sys- 
tem. Today, in many of the states, 
it has passed the high water mark of 
60 per cent. 

“Over 60 per cent of those who 
work in manufacturing and mining 
industries live in rented houses; 75 
per cent of the homes are mortgaged, 
and out of a population of 120,000,000 
only a little over 4,000,000 own homes 
free from incumbrance.” 

This distressing situation, said 
Senator Nye, is the direct result of 
granting to.a favored few privileges 
which involve the supreme functions 
of government. 

“Great corporate interests, by pa- 
rading the dangers of paternalism and 
socialism, have secured franchises 
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which belong to the people,” said Sen- 


ator Nye. “Is there any good reason 
why franchises which are for the sup- 
posed benefit of the public should not 
be exercised directly by the public? 

“A corporation differs from a hu- 
man being in that it has no natural 
rights, and as all of its rights are de- 
rived from statutes, it can be limited 
or restrained according as public wel- 
fare may require. 

“Can we be credited with sincerity 
if we permit these artificial individ- 
uals, in the form of corporations, to 
enjoy unlimited liabilities without 
curtailing their unlimited possibili- 
ties? 

“Can we consider ourselves honest 
when we enact laws creating Federal 
commissions to maintain control for 
the United States of all channels of 
interstate commerce, in the interest 
of all the people, and then permit the 
‘packing’ of these commissions with 
men who are over-friendly to the 
trusts or under direct obligation to 
them? 

“Have we sold our political and civil 
birthright, which involves the power 
of private taxation through the nat- 
ural resources of the country, for a 
mess of pottage known as economic 
development and mass production? 


“If we admit that the corporations 
are so solidly entrenched that it is 
impossible to dislodge them, then we 
admit the thing created is greater 
than its creator.”—News Letter. 





Man, Not Machine, Is Important 


Washington.—The machine must 
not be used to degrade workers; real 
civilization consists of the moral ele- 
vation of man instead of mechanical 
perfections to which the human ele- 
ment is subordinate; the workers’ 
purehasing power must increase in 
proportion to his producing capacity. 

The above declarations will feature 
a statement on industrial problems 
by the Ecumencial Council of the Ro- 


man Catholic Church, which will be 
held in Rome, next year, according to 
Carroll Binder in a copyright radio 
message from the Italian city to the 
Evening Star of this city. 

The council will be the first since 
1870 and will include several thou- 
sand bishops and theologians who will 
spend several months revising the 
teaching of that church in the light 
of modern experience and contem- 
porary problems. 

Mr. Binder quotes an unnamed 
church authority: “Efficiency and 
economy must not be obtained at the 
cost of degradation of the standard of 
living. In other words, the church 
demands that the purchasing power 
of the worker increase as his produc- 
tivity increases and that industry 
provide employment for workers dis- 
placed by mechanical improvements. 

“The church considers that ration- 
alization (known as stabilization in 
America) has a decisive effect on in- 
ternational problems and world econ- 
omy in the way of trusts, cartels and 
holding companies which it facilitates. 
While the trust is conceded to be use- 
ful, economically, it is considered po- 
tentially damaging to the collective 
interests of mankind. Catholic doc- 
trine, therefore, neither favors nor 
condemns these forms of capitalism, 
devoting its attention to the spirit 
dominating them.” 

This church authority is further 
quoted by Mr. Bender: “Between 
Catholic morality and modern science 
and production there is the same rela- 
tion as between ethics and conduct. 
The church holds that if this relation- 
ship is forgotten and life is organized 
on the idea of production only, there 
will be solely economic progress moti- 
vated by nervous tension instead of 
the creative forces of mankind. Ac- 
cording to Catholics, real civilization 
consists of the moral elevation of man 
instead of mechanical perfections to 
which the human element is subordi- 
nate.”—News Letter. 
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No One Owns Ether; Courts Move 
Slowly 


Washington. — Entanglements, 
both national and international, will 
follow court decisions that a person 
or nation owns the ether, said Louis 
G. Caldwell, former general counsel 
of the Federal Radio Commission, in 
a talk broadcasted by the National 
Broadcasting Company. The speaker 
is chairman of the committee on radio 
law of the American Bar Association. 

Men speculate on the ownership of 
ether, yet no one can define it or de- 
scribe it, and they are even not sure 
that it really exists, said the speaker. 

In fact, he said, the “‘ether” exists 
only in the imagination of scientists 
and is but a hypothesis which is con- 
venient for the discussion of electrical 
phenomena. 

“No one owns the ocean or the air 
and yet it is possible to fill a bottle of 
water out of the ocean and thus make 
it his private property. Likewise a 
person can compress air into a con- 
tainer and make it private property. 
So far, however, no one has detected 
any ether with any of his five senses 
= caught any and put it into a bot- 
tle.” 

Waves transmitted ignore boun- 
dary lines and defy the abstract sov- 
ereignty of other nations. ‘“Mani- 
festly, if any one owns any ether it 
isn’t doing him much good,” said Mr. 
Caldwell, who pointed out that law- 
yers are feeling their way and as yet 
have nothing to guide them to work 
out principles for the new problems 
_— the radio presents.—News Let- 
er. 


Child Life On Farm Is Drab 


Washington.—Life on the farm for 
children is not a joyful communion 
with nature, according to a compila- 
tion of studies made by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. The total 
number of farm children studied, the 
bureau reports, runs well over 500,- 











000. While the benefits of being close 
to the land is not denied, these bene- 
fits are offset, in thousands of cases, 
by long hours of monotonous labor, 
strain on the growing bodies and 
serious interruptions of schooling. 

“In many a country district,” the 
report states, “the school attendance 
law is never enforced. 

“Many country children are lucky 
if they are able to go to school at all. 
The 1920 census tells us that 1,058,- 
666 country children living in com- 
munities with a population up to 2,500 
were not in school. These children 
represented 12 per cent of the children 
of these ages in the communities, or 
relatively twice as many as the num- 
ber of city children of the same ages 
not in school. 

“Farm work is largely to blame for 
the country child’s inequality of op- 
portunity, not only because it inter- 
feres with school attendance but be- 
cause it is also the reason for the 
shorter school term in the rural dis- 
tricts. The average rural school term 
in 1924 was nearly seven weeks 
shorter than the average city term.” 

More than two-thirds of the farm 
children in North Dakota, the survey 
showed, were absent from school be- 
cause of farm work. In the Colorado 
beet-growing districts half the boys 
and one-third of the girls were absent, 
due to work, between three and four 
school weeks. Children often work 
surprisingly long hours in the fields, 
the survey reveals. 

The theory that farm work in itself 
is a “valuable training” is rejected by 
the survey. Most of the work that 
farm children do “is not educative in 
any sense,” it is stated.—News Let- 
ter. 





Middle-Aged Labor Is “Waste”’ 
Problem 
Washington.—Our so-called “in- 
dustrial efficiency” is inefficient as 


long as it throws middle-aged men on 
the scrap heap, declared John P. Frey, 
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secretary-treasurer Metal Trades De- 
partment, A. F. of L. 

“To eliminate all waste in material 
things and throw away the productive 
capacity of hundreds of thousands of 
middle-aged workmen is the antithe- 
sis of scientific methods in industry,” 
said Mr. Frey. 

“In many respects the semi-skilled 
and skilled worker is more valuable 
at middle age than at any other period 
of his life. What may be lost in mus- 
cular resiliency is more than made up 
by knowledge and skill. Scientifically 
trained minds who have done so much 
to eliminate waste in industry cannot 
escape their responsibility if they fail 
to call attention to the greatest waste 
of all—elimination of middle-aged 
workers. 

“If industry, to function efficiently, 
must eliminate these workers, indus- 
try will be unable to escape the de- 
mand which will be made upon it to 
help solve the problem of what will 
be done with the middle-aged worker 
who is unable to secure employment. 

“In some savage countries we are 
told that when members of the tribe 
were too old to hunt, their relatives 
send them on their way to Paradise. 
This method will not be permitted in 
civilized countries. Industries which 
began by emptying orphan asylums 
so that children could have an oppor- 
tunity to earn an ‘honest’ living are 
now seemingly of the opinion that 
middle-aged men must be eliminated. 
They must be forced to retire upon 
the ‘fortunes’ they have saved while 
employed in our prosperous Ameri- 
can industries.”—News Letter. 





Speculators Control U. S. Money 
Market 


New York.—The Federal Reserve 
System, a government unit, has lost 
control of the money market, which 
is now in the hands of Wall Street 
speculators. 

This statement was not made by a 
“wild-eyed radical,” but by Paul M. 


Warburg, noted financier and sub- 
stantial citizen. 

Mr. Warburg was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as now constituted, he says, has 
“machinery governing its steering 
apparatus too complicated to be either 
safe or efficient,” and that the Re- 
serve system has lost its world leader- 
ship “owing to its failure to reverse 
the engines promptly and effectively 
at the critical moment.” 

“The rudder then passed into the 
hands of Stock Exchange operators 
who have now for many months gov- 
erned the flow of money not only in 
the United States but in the principal 
marts of the world,” he added.— 
News Letter. 





One-Man Power Today Equal to 
175 Slaves 


Chicago.—President Walter D. 
Scott of Northwestern University es- 
timates that the present mechanical 
power in the United States is the equi- 
valent per capita of the power of 175 
ante-bellum slaves. 

The figures were presented as an 
“abstruse calculation” to the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

“The American who today possesses 
the equivalent of 175 slave power 
probably will possess double that in 
a few years,” said Dr. Scott. “He is 
also constantly improving the method, 
the conditions, the implements for 
availing himself of this power. Distri- 
bution of power in America is produc- 
ing striking economic changes in the 
people, for the possession of power 
and the accumulation of wealth go 
hand in hand.”—News Letter. 





Fewer Workers; More Output 


The Federal Census shows that 30,- 
000 fewer persons worked for wages 
in manufacture in 1927 than in 1925. 
At the same time the increase in the 
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value added by manufacture was eight 
times the wage increase. In other 
words, the remaining workers re- 
ceived but twelve per cent of the in- 
creased productivity. 

How can the additional commodi- 
ties be consumed when the purchas- 
ing power is destroyed? Labor’s first 
step would be shorter hours and high- 
er wages. 

The problem of the labor-displac- 
ing machine and synthetic processes 
is yet inits infancy. The inventor and 
scientist have barely started on the 
road to the new industrial revolution. 

The French aristocrats solved their 
problem by the cry, “After us the 
deluge,” but this is no answer in the 
twentieth century.—News Letter. 





Our Trade Unionism Fits Into 
American Ideal 


The historic opposition to trade 
unionism takes new form as old 
methods are exposed. 

This opposition can be expected be- 
cause trade unionism rejects man’s 
control of man. 

The crude opposition of by-gone 
days—Pinkerton detectives, militia 
and regimented armies of strike- 
breakers—has been replaced by cun- 
ning and stealth. 

Our present-day opponents have 
discovered that the most effective way 
to control workers is to control their 
mind. 

Hence there is purpose in the em- 
ployers’ vast propaganda machine 
that is maintained to defend the anti- 
union shop, the labor injunction, the 
company “union,” the “yellow dog,” 
employees’ ownership of a few shares 
of stock, $1,000 free (?) life insur- 
ance, “profit” sharing, welfare plans 
and other forms of paternalism. 

The professions of deep love “for 
the poor workingman,” expressed by 
feudalistic employers and their allies 
has replaced the old cry, “I run my 
business.” 

There is purpose, also, in the pres- 


ent-day activity of professional lib- 
erals and workers’ “educators” who 
would direct the trade union move- 
ment. 

This element cannot be reconciled 
to labor’s independence in shaping its 
own policies and refusing to sit, won- 
der-eyed, before those who impudent- 
ly insist on the right to control and 
direct. 

The professional liberal points to 
Europe as his guide and thus confess- 
es an ignorance of the American ideal. 

In Europe the state is the soverign 
power, whether it be expressed by 
dictator, king or parliament. In 
America the individual citizen is 
sovereign and he adopts a constitu- 
tion to limit the power of his political 
agents. 

In Europe various classes, includ- 
ing labor, strive to capture the gov- 
ernment. The successful class will be 
sovereign. In America sovereignity 
remains with the individual, regard- 
less of party successes. 

The European ideal makes closely- 
knit parties not only possible but 
necessary. The American has little 
faith in parties because he does not 
surrender his sovereignity. He de- 
pends on education to form public 
opinion that is the basis of our law. 

The professional liberal and those 
who would “educate” the worker to 
the European ideal do not know the 
philosophy of their own country. 

They do not realize that the Amer- 
ican trade union movement fits into 
the American ideal just as European 
trade unions fit into the ideals of 
their respective countries. 

They pose as “radicals,” when in 
fact they are century-old conserva- 
tives. The trade union movement is 
miles ahead of them but they would 
have us believe that loose talk and 
table pounding can conceal their re- 
actionary views. 

To further their cause the profes- 
sional liberal and “educator” attack 
trade union officials in the silly belief 
that they are responsible for Ameri- 
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can unionists holding to the American 
ideal. In this attack they are encour- 
aged by the cunning anti-union em- 
ployer who will support any move- 
ment that is based on the Roman 
maxim, “Divide and conquer.” 

There is nothing new—except the 
method—in present-day opposition to 
organized labor. 

The American trade unionist, a 
sovereign equal to all other men, and 
determined to work out his own prob- 
lems, is inconceivable to the profes- 
sional liberal. To him “progressive” 
trade unionism is another way of say- 
ing: “Let me direct your movement.” 
—News Letter. 





Stock Ownership is Risky 


The steel trust’s decision to replace 
the larger part of its mortgages, or 
bonds, with common stock, indicates 
another revolutionary change by big 
business. 

Previously business was obsessed 
with the belief that corporate debts 
and heavy fixed charges was the ideal 
condition, but industry now takes the 
other extreme and is retiring bonds 
because this interest is a fixed charge. 

Interest on common stock is not a 
fixed charge, but depends upon profits 
and moods of boards of directors who 
may defer such interest. 

Workers should be alert to this 
change when they are urged to buy 
common stock. These workers do 
not realize that common stock own- 
ership is a speculation and often a 
gamble that should only be indulged 
in by those who can afford losses. 

Despite high-powered press agents 
and sentimentalists who talk of “part- 
nership between capital and labor,” 
it is unwise for workers to invest a 
portion of their daily wage in com- 
mon stock. 

The employer is willing that the 
worker buy such stock. It ties the 
worker to his job and it opens a deep 
reservoir of capital for the em- 
ployer, who encourages wages being 





ploughed back in the plant, without 
any guarantee of return. 





We May Still Battle With Giants 


There are those who fear “respecta- 
bility” for the Labor movement, be- 
cause they believe that without its 
militant atmosphere Labor will be- 
come a part of “things as they are” 
and cease to trouble over the wrongs 
of the workers when it enters into 
co-operative relations with manage- 
ment. This fear is based on a miscon- 
ception. Militancy is a method neces- 
sary to establish machinery for cellec- 
tive bargaining which employers op- 
pose. Once the machinery of collec- 
tive bargaining is set up, Labor has a 
much larger sphere of activity, touch- 
ing many phases of work life, such 
as fair wages, greater production 
economies, industrial health, pro- 
vision for industrial accidents, and 
securities against misfortunes. Each 
of these fields has its frontier of in- 
dustrial problems where standards 
have not been worked out. The prob- 
lems vitally concern Labor and Labor 
should take a part in solving them. 
Just as much virility and resourceful- 
ness are necessary for dealing with 
these problems as is necessary to 
establish collective bargaining 
through demonstration of force. 

To establish new rights and higher 
opportunities for those who formerly 
had no rights and bore the heavy risks 
of industry, is a role that is not al- 
ways welcomed by those who have 
controlled the decisions of industry 
and who consequently have taken 
good care of their own interests. It 
requires real courage and purpose to 
challenge accepted practices. It re- 
quires discipline and study for a wage- 
earner to stand up in industrial con- 
ferences among technicians and high- 
ly advanced representatives of capital 
and management and point out that 
Labor represents an essential func- 
tion in industry and that it is unfair 
that its income should be less depend- 
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able than the incomes of those who 
manage or supply capital. 

Collective bargaining and co-opera- 
tion with management open up to 
trade unions unlimited opportunities 
to bring discussion of workers’ ex- 
periences and ideas into problems and 
councils where they have never be- 
fore got a hearing. 

Co-operation opens the way to high- 
er planes of organization for industrial 
work.—American Federationist. 





Jap Issue Again Looms 


Reopening of the Japanese issue 
is indicated by the quiet activity of 
those who insist that that nation be 
placed on the quota list of the immi- 
gration law. 

Influential churchmen have been 
swept into the Jap cause by senti- 
ment and appeals to international 
brotherhood. 

Under the law immigrants in- 
eligible to citizenship are debarred. 
Yellow races are thus excluded from 
the quota list. 

If it were possible for Congress to 
admit Japanese this would be a dis- 
crimination against Chinese, Koreans, 
Hindus and other Orientals. 

The Japanese are not discriminated 
against. The exclusion policy com- 
plained of is applied to unassimilable 
races. No Asiatic nation has pro- 
tested against this exclusion, as in- 
ternational law acknowledges that 
every nation has the right to say who 
shall be admitted to their country.— 
News Letter. 





Playing Favorites 


The United States Shipping Board 
has already loaned $18,500,000 to pri- 
vate ship owners under the Jones- 
White merchant marine act. 

Vessel owners can borrow 75 per 
cent of the value of a proposed ship. 
They receive additional sums for car- 
tying the mail. 

The act created a $250,000,000 re- 
volving fund out of which these loans 





shall be made. Loans shall be paid 
within twenty years. Interest charges 
are 24 per cent. 

Farmers asked for the same kind 
of a revolving fund to equalize the 
low price of American wheat sold in 
competition with foreign wheat. 

“Government aid to business must 
be avoided,” the farmers were told. 
President Coolidge vetoed the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill in a stirring mes- 
sage that was loudly praised by ele- 
— that approve the Jones-White 

lll. j 

Government aid is “patriotic” 
when applied to ship owners, but 
“bureaucracy gone mad” when ap- 
plied to farmers. 





Usurpers Can’t Be Trusted 


Men ignore history and the human 
instinct for power if they attempt to 
check equity judges in the “excessive” 
use of the labor injunction. 

It is the world’s experience that 
men will not voluntarily surrender 
their power. 

Machiavelli, Italian statesman of 
the fifteenth century, said: 

“Let no one who begins an innova- 
tion in a state expect that he shall 
stop it at his pleasure, or regulate it 
according to his intention.” 

It is too much to expect an usurping 
judge to be moderate in the applica- 
tion of his usurpation. The failure 
of kings to pursue this policy forced 
the people to destroy autocracy. 

The remedy for the injunction evil 
is to strip this power from equity 
courts. They should not be permitted 
to decide what is “excessive.” If they 
are permitted, the labor injunction 
principle is accepted. 

No tyrant ever acknowledged his 
tyranny. 

Let the equity process be restored 
to its original process—that no in- 
junction shall be issued in personal re- 
lations and that a plaintiff cannot 
secure this writ when he has a remedy 
at law.—News Letter. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Waar WILL Hoover do for the country, or for Labor? That is the thought 
which is running through our minds at the present time. In his inaugural 
address he did not say much about Labor, except that he referred in a 
general way to the fact that something should be done to eliminate unnec- 
essary idleness, which begets poverty. 


I am of the opinion that Hoover will do better than Coolidge, and in 
saying that, I do not believe it is giving him a whole lot of credit, because j 
certainly Coolidge did not do much of anything, or for anybody, during 
his six years as President. No man in our time, who has been President, 
has had as many of his office appointments rejected by the Senate as did 
the late President Coolidge. He did nothing for Labor in any way, shape 
or manner and he had several splendid opportunities, especially in the coal 
miners’ case. He was just one of the kind of men we sometimes meet in 
many positions in life who are satisfied to get by as easily as they can. 

He had a splendid opportunity to make a statement against the intol- 
erance and religious prejudice which arose during his administration, 
established, created and nourished by that damnable and un-American 
organization—the Ku Klux Klan. While he did nothing openly to en- 
courage it, and while I am positive that down in his heart he hated it, 
yet he never said anything against it, never did anything against it, and 
did nothing to displease it prior to the election. 


With other men of Labor, I waited on him in behalf of the Mine Workers 
during the struggle they were making to maintain their wage scale. We 
pointed out to him the suffering and the persecutions they were enduring 
in Pennsylvania, and other places, and he sat in his chair in his office at 
Washington without as much as a wrinkle appearing on his countenance 
during the recital of the suffering existing among the families of the 
miners and when, in one or two instances, he was cornered he evaded a 
direct answer, or simply said he would refer it to the Secretary of Labor, 
whom some of us, at least, pointed out was not the man to do the job in 
such a crisis. 

I think that President Coolidge was a scrupulously honest man, but 
was placed in the office of President by accident, a position he never 
expected to occupy—and in that position I believe he was the weakest 
man, even including Harding, that we have had since the days of Grant. 
Grant was a wonderful soldier, but a poor President. Coolidge was a fine 
man in the Massachusetts State Legislature, but was not big enough or 
the type of man to fill the President’s chair. 

I have the most heartfelt sympathy for President Coolidge for the 
suffering he endured in the death of his young son, Calvin, Jr., who died 
of blood poisoning from a blister on his foot caused from playing tennis 
on the front lawn of the White House. I am of the opinion that broke 
the spirit and courage of the President, and understanding somewhat his 
suffering as a father I pitied him as a man trying to function in one of 
the highest and most responsible positions in the world while broken- 
hearted. But death and misfortune, while they touch the heart of every 
father and mother, have nothing to do with the functions, the capabilities 
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and the accomplishments of the man who fills the office of chief executive 
of our nation. 

I believe President Coolidge was glad to retire from the awful strain 
on his mind, and with his heart almost broken as a result of the experience 
mentioned above. There is one thing, at least, on which we must all agree, 
and that is that President Coolidge was the most modest man who ever 
filled the office of President of the United States. He desired little for 
himself and he accomplished little for the country. However, we all wish 
him well because of his sterling modesty and his scrupulous honesty. 


"Ty ¥ 


Berore NOMINATIONS on the Republican side took place, I stated in the 
columns of our Journal that I believed of all the candidates considered by 
the Republicans that Hoover would be the best man for Labor and for 
our country. I also said that Smith, from the standpoint of the Democrats, 
in my judgment, would be the best man for Labor. I still contend that 
Hoover is the squarest one of all the Republicans who were candidates 
and that, perhaps, Frank Lowden would be the second best man for Labor, 
judging from his record as Governor of Illinois. Of course, Johnson of 
California and Hughes were not in the race, nor were any of the other 
so-called real progressive Republicans. I feel that Hoover is going to be 
far ahead of Coolidge in so far as Labor is concerned because he has more 
courage. He does his own thinking and, to my mind, is a man much 
better qualified, due to his knowledge of world affairs and the great training 
he has had as an engineer in Big Business. 

However, this is only a guess on my part, and no one knows how 
President Hoover is going to look on the claims and aspirations of the 
masses of the working people, and no one knows whether or not he will 
give any consideration whatever to the organized labor movement of our 
country as represented by the American Federation of Labor. In ap- 
pointing the Secretary of Labor, which should be Labor’s representative 
in the Cabinet, he gave very little consideration to Labor. It is more 
than likely that Hoover, whom many thought was not a politician, will 
play the game carefully so that he will be assured of renomination four 
years hence. In other words, he is liable not to antagonize the masters 
of the Republican party or the captains of industry very seriously until 
he is assured of his second election. Then again, he may by his actions 
and consideration so appeal to the masses that it will make it impossible 
for the Republicans to reject him in 1932, even though they may not like 
him. At any rate, conditions cannot be much worse than they are now, 
in so far as the strength or influence of Labor is concerned on the part of 
the legislators in Washington and on the part of the President. 

There was a time, not so many years ago, when the Senators and 
Congressmen were glad to meet the legislative agents of Labor, but in 
recent years it has been almost impossible to get a man on the floor of 
Congress to stand up and defend or demand a square deal for Labor. When 
the coal miners, a little more than a year ago, were endeavoring to present 
a resolution to the Senate for an investigation of the coal mining industry, 
the representatives of Labor could hardly find a senator willing to present 
the resolution. Finally they got Senator Hiram Johnson of California—a 
state which did not have a coal mine within its boundary lines—to present 
the resolution which created the investigating committee headed by Senator 
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Bob Wagner. The truth of the matter is, when anything comes up for 
Labor or is introduced by Labor, the “pols” are found ducking into com- 
mittee rooms, and elsewhere, to avoid the request of Labor to introduce 
a measure in its interest, or say a word in its interest. This is a pitiable 
condition in a country where the backbone of the nation—as it is of any 
nation—are the working men and women, the millions who struggle for 
their daily existence, for an honest wage and who, in turn, spend their 
wages on themselves and their children, thereby keeping the wheels of 
industry rolling, and bringing into life and training, the children who 
are to be the future citizens of our country. 


It would be unfair on my part, or on the part of any other person, 
to point out the actual conditions that surround us, without offering a 
remedy of some kind and, in my judgment, that remedy is to organize 
and continue to organize, and in thus organizing, educate our membership 
to the necessity of waking up and confronting this condition face to face. 
The leadership of the Labor Movement must not be satisfied with just 
“getting by” after securing their election to important positions as rep- 
resentatives of Labor. Leaders in the Labor Movement, locally and nation- 
ally, must fight for the movement which they represent and bring back 
that old militant spirit which filled us with that fire which drove us ahead 
in the days when we were building up and stabilizing this Labor Movement 
of ours. 


If the organized Labor Movement instead of wrangling and disagree- 
ing when an election comes up, would but centralize its strength against a 
half dozen of its enemies and defeat them, it would be better than scat- 
tering its remnants of strength promiscuously all over the country. The 
political leaders of the nation can play the game as they now are doing, 
because Labor did not take sides in the recent national campaign. 


When a man, or organization is on the fence, no one has any respect 
for either the individual or the union. It is absolutely impossible to “get 
by” by taking a middle-of-the-road position. It is much better to be de- 
feated and be with the side you believe in them to try to play the game 
from both ends and the middle. 

There is this further opportunity for Labor, even now, when it seems 
to be at its lowest ebb in so far as political influence is concerned, and 
that is, the bells of publicity should ring throughout the halls of Labor 
and, through the pages of its publications, expose all wrongdoing and 
advocate a square deal and justice for the men and women who work. 

Conferences, in districts as well as nationally, should bé called of the 
representatives of Labor, and from these conferences should emanate reso- 
lutions and declarations that would let the enemies of the workers under- 
stand that the trade union movement is awakening to a realization of what 
is going on. Men who are holding office in the Labor Movement who are 
not willing to go along and play the game in the interest of the masses 
should be deposed and replaced by others. 

The working people of America are educated, are intelligent, and are 
loyal. All they need is leadership, with life and honesty and sincerity in 
that leadership. Show the working people the road, and if you are true 
to yourself and to your principles, they will follow you to the end and 
will fight for the cause of justice as faithfully as they ever fought in the 
years that are past. Standing still, afraid to say a word which might 
offend some one else, is not getting us anywhere. Playing the game of a 
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mollycoddle, preaching one doctrine while practicing another, is not the 
kind of policy that will win back for Labor the recognition once enjoyed 
by it from both state and national governments. 


TTF 


Wut, THE SECRETARY OF LABOR has been appointed. James Davis, 
described by newspaper writers as “a millionaire of Pittsburgh,” has been 
reappointed as Secretary of Labor. He has served under the administra- 
tions of former Presidents Harding and Coolidge. No doubt there are 
many labor men, some of them who were candidates, who are sorely dis- 
appointed and somewhat displeased, and rightfully so, as a result of the 
choice made by President Hoover for this all-important position in the 
Cabinet. Any of the labor men whose names were mentioned would serve 
in this office, in my personal judgment, with greater efficiency and would 
be much more helpful to labor and to the Government than the man who 
has been reappointed. The weakest one of the labor men who were named 
was Mr. Doak. Mr. Doak is an honest man, quite conservative in his 
ideas, and from the standpoint of service to Hoover he deserved considera- 
tion by the Republican party, as he served as Chairman of the Labor 
division during the Republican campaign. But from the standpoint of 
ability and necessary qualifications which a man seeking this office should 
have, he does not have the experience nor has he the judgment and 
training of the other men of labor who were mentioned. The highest 
position that Doak has ever held, as far as I know, is that of Legislative 
Agent in Washington for the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Of all 
the organizations of labor this organization stands the lowest in the esti- 
mation of labor, because from its original formation up to the present time 
they have never gone along with the other labor organizations and they 
are outside the American Federation of Labor. The policy of Mr. Lee, 
who was the nominal head of that organization for years and who is now 
the National Secretary, he having been demoted at the last convention, 
was to work independently and to get something for his men, regardless 
of the rights or considerations of other working men, or of other groups 
or organizations in the railroad service. I served with him once on a 
committee in Washington after the war and he made the statement openly 
in the presence of Mr. Gary, Mr. Rockefeller and others that “he hoped 
the day would never come when his organization would work for the union 
or closed shop; he, as head of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, did 
not believe in the union or closed shop.” Can you imagine such an individ- 
ual running a labor organization? Mr. Doak received his training under 
Mr. Lee and was appointed, as near as I can find out, to the position of 
Legislative Agent in Washington through the influence of Mr. Lee. I 
have reason to believe from the information at hand that Mr. Doak was 
seriously considered by Mr. Hoover for the position of Secretary of Labor 
and that he was only set aside because of considerable opposition to him 
from the Railroad Brotherhoods, the organizations who are outside the 
American Federation of Labor. My analysis of Doak is that he is not big 
enough for the job. However, as a Secretary of Labor is expected to be 
absolutely subservient to the desires and wishes of the Chief Executive 
and as he has the right to hire assistants, perhaps it might be understood 
here that anyone could fill the job. 

The Honorable James Davis, styled, as stated above, a millionaire, and 
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undoubtedly he is a millionaire, was a member of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers many years ago. I understand he 
is now a member. Whether he has held continuous membership or whether 
he was made a member when he became Secretary of Labor I cannot say. 
I do not believe in the policy of having millionaires holding membership 
or being connected with the Labor Movement. 


James Davis is undoubtedly a shrewd, hard thinking United States 
citizen, born in Wales, which is a part of northern England. He located 
in Pittsburgh many years ago and undoubtedly made some very valuable 
investments which have multiplied tenfold so that the shrewd Washing- 
ton newspapermen are justified in styling him a millionaire: Can you 
imagine for one moment the consistency of a millionaire being the rep- 
resentative of the working people as the head of the Department of Labor? 
It is true that the Secretary of Labor also represents the business interests 
of the nation, but it is also true and a matter of fact that the Labor Move- 
ment of the country were responsible after years of agitation in having 
created the Department of Labor for the purpose of having Labor’s abso- 
lute and direct representative sitting in the councils of the President as a 
member of the cabinet. 


Some time in February, 1921, having business with other labor men 
in the office of Senator Penrose in Washington and before the Harding 
cabinet was announced, Penrose, who was the greatest power then in the 
United States Senate, made this statement in my presence andin the presence 
of one or two others—that the Department of Labor was created for 
labor so that labor might have a representative on the Cabinet and none 
but a full-fledged real representative or leader, understanding the aspira- 
tions and desires of labor, should be appointed to that position. It was not 
known at that time that Jim Davis was to be appointed in the Harding 
Cabinet, but Penrose made the following statement—that no peanut poli- 
tician should be given the position of Secretary of Labor. I have nothing 
at all against Jim Davis; in fact I think that socially and in talking to 
him man to man he is better than the average man who is wealthy. He 
gives you to understand that he is quite human and has a warm handshake 
and a friendly smile for everyone. But that is not the point. I hold 
that he is not a representative of labor. It was the intention of those who 
framed the law creating a Department of Labor that a real, live, intelligent, 
high-class, thorough representative of labor should be in that Department 
to advise with the President. The greatest hobby of Davis since he 
became Secretary of Labor has been immigration restriction, but nothing 
has been done. He has done a lot of talking and made a lot of noise 
about those coming across the line from Mexico and Canada, but that con- 
dition has gone on and nothing has been done about it. The subject of 
immigration restriction is now quite agreeable to 95 per cent of the em- 
ployers of this country because of the fact that the employers know that 
idleness is prevailing extensively due mainly to over-production from in- 
tensive and speed-up machinery. The average employer fully understands 
that if workmen are idle the bulk of them will not commit crime, but 
idleness and poverty beget crime and with the enormous increase in crime 
obtaining throughout the country in recent years employers like Ford, 
Rockefeller and Farrell of the steel trust fully understand that there is 
a surplus of labor in this country and the idle surplus must not be increased, 
or it will be impossible, as some of the authorities have stated, to prevent 
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the great increase in crime. The organization of Moose, of which Mr. Davis is 
Director-General, is 95 per cent composed of working men, and it is natural 
he would express sentiments that would be satisfactory to the membership 
that he has served and that has been so good to him for the past twenty- 
five years. I personally do not know of one constructive piece of legisla- 
tion that the Department of Labor has put into effect for the past eight 
years for organized labor, and I think I have a pretty good knowledge of 
what has transpired in the Labor Movement for the past twenty-five 
years. It is true that the Secretary of Labor must work in harmony with 
the man who has appointed him and perhaps the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations were not desirous of legislation that might be helpful 
to the laboring masses. It may be different with Mr. Hoover. We expect 
better results from him. I only hope and trust that we will not be disap- 
pointed in our anticipations. During the Wilson administration for eight 
years organized labor was continually consulted by the Secretary of Labor, 
W. B. Wilson, who for many years held an office in the Miner’s Union, 
and there were several important and helpful things done for labor. Just 
like the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which was passed and placed upon the 
statute books with the understanding that it would not be used against 
labor but in the interests of labor, so it has developed with the Department 
of Labor. That Department was created by organized labor and its friends 
throughout the country and it has fallen by the wayside in recent years. 
What does it mean if some men get jobs in the Labor Department? Most 
of them have been worn out, thrown on the junk pile, outlived their use- 
fulness in the Labor Movement or proved themselves inadequate to 
serve the Labor Movement. I would not think of asking for a position 
from the Department of Labor either now or before, for one of our mem- 
bers, because if he was any good he could be used within this organization 
to advantage. On the question of settling controversies between employers 
and employees, the Department of Labor steps in only when the organiza- 
tion has the employers licked, or vice versa when the employers have the 
organization licked. In either instance one side or the other will not accept 
its services save as a matter of courtesy if they have the upper hand. 
This is not the way it ought to be. The Department of Labor ought to be 
surrounded with such influence and backed by the Government and Gov- 
ernment influence to such an extent that that influence could be used 
in a manner which would be helpful to the toilers of the nation as well as 
giving justice and a square deal to the representatives of industry. 
Personally I am very much disappointed and very sorry that a rep- 
resentative labor official who has had experience in guiding the labor 
movement and who understands the aspirations, desires and intentions 
of the masses of the workers, that he was not considered by President 
Hoover as a representative of labor in the Cabinet, and I think that the 
organized labor movement of America should express its disappointment 
in such language that it could be fully understood by the head of the 
Government, that justice was not done labor in the selection of the man 
who was chosen to sit in the President’s Cabinet and be the spokesman 
for the toilers of the nation. Until such time as the organized workers 
arise and protest and make themselves heard in such a way that their 
expressions will reach into the homes of the people of America, they will 
not get much consideration from the Government. Whether you are 
with or against an administration in an election should make no material 
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difference; as a citizen of America, representing the bona fide labor move- eve 
ment of America, the protest of labor should be strong and that protest the 
should be continued not only in this appointment but in others until labor of ° 
is given the justice to which it is entitled. on 
i wt 
) 
P LAYING a wishey-washey, middle-of-the-road game in any movement or anc 
in any great question, gets you or the people you represent no place. Better 
be out open and aboveboard fighting for what you believe in, even if you uns 
are in the minority. If your ideas are right fight for them, but do so in bec 
an orderly parliamentary manner. dose 
TOT Ha 
Ons OF THE FINEST and most sociable get-together banquets that it has “iy 
been my pleasure to attend in many years was given by the Joint Councils clu 
of New York and Jersey City on Wednesday, February 20th. 

There were present at the banquet the Executive Boards of the sev- _ 
eral local unions affiliated with each Joint Council. Charles Jennings, a me 
member of our local No. 617 and organizer for the American Federation cia 
of Labor, acted as toastmaster. Among the invited guests were the na 
acting mayor of Jersey City, two prominent judges, several of their com- to 
missioners and many employers of our membership in the district. Mr. Hi 
Peter Brady, president of the Federation Bank and Trust Company of in 
New York—an institution with resources of twenty-two millions—and on 
Joseph Ryan, president of the Longshoremen’s International Union, were st 
also present. The International President, International Secretary-Treas- tic 
urer, Vice-President Burrell, General Auditor Kidd, General Organizer un 
J. M. Gillespie, Assistant Auditor Edward H. Meyer, delegations from the 
Joint Councils of Chicago and Cincinnati, and other out-of-town persons me 
connected with our organization were in attendance. of 

The dinner was something no one could very easily forget. Every- fe 
thing eatable that one desired was supplied in lavish portions. A wonder- or 
ful entertainment was put on by some of the best artists in and around 
that district. The affair lasted until after 2 a. m., and some of the 


brothers continued it for some time afterwards. 

The good obtained from such a gathering cannot be measured in fo 
dollars and cents. One employer, representing a large industrial concern, 
made one statement that was worth the price of the entire celebration 


ar 
when he said: “I was brought into this district by my corporation, which Je 
is doing business in several other districts, for the purpose of fighting the gc 
unions of teamsters, with instructions to have nothing to do with them, ci 
and I am pleased to say that I found that the heads of our institution were co 
wrong, and I am now doing business with your organization and running 

a one hundred per cent union shop. I have convinced the heads of the 

corporation by whom I am employed, that I have never met any better \ 
people from a business standpoint anywhere.” He finished by adding: 

“And as long as you people do things as you have been doing them and tk 
continue the open and honest method that has been adopted by you, I will Ji 


always insist on having only union drivers in my service.” 

One of the judges present told many funny and interesting stories. ir 
He is a man somewhere about sixty years of age and he recited the great C 
struggle of the toilers and said he got his first inspiration from a little m 
branch of the Knights of Labor. It was good to hear him say that when- Ww 
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ever an opportunity presented itself he gave the benefit of the doubt to 
the working man who appeared in his court. He stated that in the violation 
of traffic rules that 99 per cent of the drivers who come before his court 
on such violations are drivers who know nothing whatever about a union. 
In other words, he said, the union drivers and chauffeurs of his district 
observe the law and understand their business, thereby causing less trouble 
and fewer accidents. 

The acting mayor of Jersey City, Mr. Quinn, is a high-type citizen, 
unafraid of any form of criticism that might be directed against him, 
because he unflinchingly and unsparingly espouses the cause of Labor. He 
does this not only before a large gathering of union men, but he, like Mayor 
Hague, has been the champion and defender of the Labor Movement and 
especially are they sincere friends of our local unions, and their officers, 
in that district. During a strike there, strikers are not unmercifully 
clubbed by police, as in other places. 

The thought which most impressed itself on the writer at this banquet 
was that if we had more institutions of this kind, more of those kind of 
men and this kind of protection for the trade union movement, and espe- 
cially for our people who are in close contact with the public due to the 
nature of our employment, conditions would be different. The answer 
to this is, if they were as well organized in other cities as they are in 
Hudson county and vicinity, if the membership of our unions would work 
in harmony as they do there, if organized labor would be of one mind and 
one voice instead of wrangling among themselves and splitting up their 
strength into several factions, then they would receive the same considera- 
tion from the governments, local, state and national, as do the organized 
unions of Jersey City and vicinity. 

I consider this gathering, or banquet, which I have only in a small 
measure been able to describe, as one of the greatest successes and one 
of the things that has a tendency towards promoting goodwill, better 
feeling and greater consideration and respect for our organization and the 
organized Labor Movement in the district in which it was held. 

Of course, there was considerable expense attached to this affair, but 
money is made only to be used, with the understanding that it be used 
judiciously and carefully and having in mind the thought of doing good 
for the unions that contributed the money. 

The writer wishes to express the deep appreciation of the other officers 
and himself who were guests of the Joint Councils of New York and New 
Jersey at this banquet, and to say to them that we know that nothing but 
good can result from such a gathering and we are satisfied that the appre- 
ciation and esteem of the membership should be given generously to the 
committees on both sides of the river who handled this affair. 


rT YT 


W: ARE SORRY to announce that Frank Morrison, veteran secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, buried his father during the month of 
January. He had reached the wonderful age of 95. 

The senior Mr. Morrison, father of the secretary, was born in LaSonne, 
Ireland, a few miles from Ballynahinch, on July 12, 1834. He came to 
Canada with his brother when about twenty years of age, a young Irish- 
man without a trade and with only his youth and strength to battle his 
way in a new country. He married a girl named Nesbitt, the daughter 
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of Dr. Nesbitt, who came from County Sligo in western Ireland. There 
were six boys and three girls in his family, among them Frank, who has 
been secretary of the American Federation of Labor for thirty-six years. 
All six of the boys were union men and four of them, including Frank, 
members of the International Typographical Union. 

In the early days of Mr. Morrison, Sr., there was not much known 
about unions, but one time when seeking a job he was offered the position 
held by a man who had just quit because he could not get an increase of 
20 cents a day and when Mr. Morrison learned of this, he refused to take 
the job which another man had quit for an increase in wages. So, even 
without membership in a union, he was a union man. It can be seen that 
the seed of trade unionism was implanted in the children of the Irish 
immigrant, Mr. Morrison. Such fathers, setting such examples to their 
sons, are bound to produce the right kind of men who become the citizens 
and backbone of the nation. We tender to the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor our sympathy in the death of his loving, honored and 


decent father. 
Tv 7 


A LWAYS BE a gentleman when representing your union. A man’s 
strength or determination is not judged by his Loud Speaker, or 
by the amount of filthy language he expectorates. ‘ Usually the real man 
who means business, the one you can depend on in a real pinch, the man 
you can trust your life to, controls his temper and uses language that’s 
clean and free from bragging or blasphemy. 


TT 


U nzss YOU PREPARE for war in time of peace, you will go into 
the war handicapped and ninety-nine times out of a hundred you 
will be the loser in the conflict. Unless the membership of a local union 
is educated as to their obligation as well as the principles and purposes 
of the union and their duty to the union it is impossible to obtain the 
best results for the local union. 


TTT 


A STATEMENT APPEARED in the minutes of the meeting of the Gen- 

eral Executive Board relative to Local No. 643, Funeral Chauf- 

feurs of New York, stating that when they asked for the endorsement of 

a strike for 1,000 men that the local had not paid tax on 1,000 members 

— month in which the request for endorsement was made, January, 
929. 

The Board was in session at the time this request was received and 
according to our records they had purchased up to that time only 500 
per capita tax stamps. Later on in the month, or on January 24th, the 
local —- 500 additional stamps, making a total of 1,000 for the 
month. 

The matter of strike endorsement was not taken up later because 
of the fact that the General President, upon investigation, learned that a 
settlement of the wage scale between the local and the employers had 
taken place. 

We are glad to report this for the information of the members of 
the local and our membership in general. 

This local union is doing very well under difficult circumstances. Its 
membership averages between 1,000 and 1,100 each month. 
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E MANNER in which we have elevated our membership from a 
mental standpoint through the instrumentality of our union is in 
itself almost miraculous. By giving men a chance to live better, to have 
better homes and to educate their children, by raising the standard of 
wages so that they might have some of the things of life to which the 
human family is entitled, has broadened the intelligence of the average 
man, the value of which cannot be computed in dollars and cents. There 
is no institution in existence where the discussions are more educational 
and interesting than those which take place during the meetings of our 
trade unions. 


-¥:F 


T IS VERY MUCH to be regretted that the meetings of our organiza- 
tions are not as well attended as they used to be some years ago 
before the automobile and the picture show came into existence. The 
progress we have made, scientifically and educationally, as a result of the 
great inventions which have taken place have proven an injury to some 
of our people by keeping them away from their meetings. 


TT FT 


OCAL UNIONS should arouse their membership to the necessity of 
attending meetings. A committee should be appointed in the different 
locals to devise ways and means whereby members may be encouraged 
to attend meetings. Subjects of importance in our everyday world should 
be discussed. Outside speakers, whenever possible, should be procured. 
The Labor Movement is losing its “pep” and its effectiveness because of 
the poor attendance at meetings. 


ba 


ECRETARY JAMES WILSON of Local No. 85 of San Francisco visited 

our headquarters recently and informed us that his local has inau- 
gurated the system of “drawings,” without cost to the membership, for 
prizes, such as a ham, a barrel of flour or a ton of coal, once a month. 
This is an expense, of course, but if it encourages the members to come 
back to their meetings, it is worth the money expended. 


ie 


STATED ‘in last month’s issue of our Magazine that men should not 

be allowed to run for office of any kind in the local unless they attend 
at least one meeting a month; that is was up to the local union to adopt 
such a by-law and have said by-law approved by the General President. 

bie ie 

N APPEAL has been sent out to Central Bodies and State Branches 
A by President Green asking for contributions for the Gompers Memo- 
rial which is to be erected in Washington, and to which I referred in the 
February issue of our Journal. 

I advise all local unions affiliated with this International Union to 
send any contributions they desire to the General Secretary at our Inter- 
national Headquarters. Do not send any contributions to Washington. 

Our International Union has contributed $5,000.00 to this memorial, 
a sum much greater than most International Unions have contributed. 
Again, I repeat to our local unions, if you desire to make a contribution 
to the Gompers fund send it direct to International Headquarters. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


, be. 





























